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Graduate School of the U. S. Department of Agriculture 


By LEWIS H. ROHRBAUGH* 


ITH THE BEGINNING of the 1946 fall 

semester, the Department of Agriculture Gradu- 
ate School completed a quarter century dedicated to 
improving the Federal service and increasing em- 
ployee usefulness. 

The occasion of the twenty-fifth anniversary of the 
Graduate School led Government agencies and 
officials to pause and take stock of the long record of 
service by this unique educational institution. As 
was indicated in the Department of Agriculture 
Secretarial Memorandum dated September 17, 1946, 
“It would be impossible to assess how much the 
Graduate School has meant to the development of 
the Department. We know that its role has been a 
broad and vital one as regards both agencies and pro- 
grams, and employee morale and usefulness.” Heads 
of other Government departments and agencies were 
equally outspoken in their evaluation of what the 
contributions of the Graduate School had meant to 
their particular organizations. From the beginning, 
Graduate School courses have been open to employ- 
ees of other Federal departments and agencies. They 
constitute, in fact, a large percentage of the total 
enrollment. In addition, members of other depart- 


| ments are represented on the committees which plan 


and supervise course programs in various subject- 
matter fields. 


Origin and Development 


The idea of training in the Federal Service is not 
new. As early as 1908, it took definite form in the 
National Bureau of Standards when graduate courses 
Were started by a group of the younger members of 
the staff desiring to advance in their special scientific 
fields and to make considerable progress toward 
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advanced degrees.' The plan of the Bureau was 
based on acts of Congress, “. . . making facilities 
for study and research in the Government depart- 
ments, available to qualified individuals, under such 
rules and restrictions as the heads of departments 
and bureaus prescribe.” Designed by Bureau 
officials after consultation with presidents and deans 
of a number of leading universities, the plan has 
worked successfully. 

Soon after the close of World War I, the Con- 
gressional Joint Committee on the Reclassification 
of Salaries recommended that Government depart- 
ments give more attention to the development of 
opportunity, in the Federal Service, for continued 
education. That Committee, after a full review, 
recommended the approach used by the National 
Bureau of Standards. 

These facts were considered by a special committee 
appointed by the Secretary of Agriculture to find 
ways of making the work of the Department’s 
scientific bureaus more attractive to promising young 
men and women, both inside and outside the service. 
The group was conscious, too, of the mandate 
placed on the Department by the Organic Act, 
which created it, that the Department should 
“. . . Acquire and diffuse among the people of the 
United States useful information on subjects con- 
nected with agriculture in the most general and 
comprehensive sense of that word. . . .” Presidents 
and deans of many leading land-grant and other 
institutions were consulted and agreed to cooperate 
with the Department. The resultant plan adopted 
by the Secretary of Agriculture differed only in 
minor detail from that in use at the Bureau of 
Standards. 


1 For a statement concerning the National Bureau of Standards Graduate 
School, see Hicuer Epucation, Nov, 15. 1946. 
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The years since then have seen an expansion from 
an original faculty of 10 and an annual enrollment 
of 300 to a faculty of more than 300 and an average 
enrollment of 5,000 to 7,000. 


Objectives 


In its 25 years’ experience in meeting the changing 
educational needs of Federal employees, the School 
has become a unique educational institution com- 
bining, in effect, a graduate school, an inservice 
training institute, and an adult education organiza- 
tion. Its functions are implicit in the five major ob- 
jectives of the School as outlined in a promulgation 
by the Secretary of Agriculture: 

“1. To supplement inservice training programs, 
conducted on Government time and at Government 
expense, by making it possible for employees totrain 
themselves both intensively and extensively for pro- 
ficiency in their present positions and for advance- 
ment to better positions. 

“2. To make available to career employees the 
opportunity to advance educationally, continuously, 
and progressively, as they advance in job proficiency 
and responsibility. 

“3. To provide graduate education acceptable in 
graduate institutions for the convenience of em- 
ployees who desire advanced degrees but find it 
difficult, both for personal and official reasons, to 
complete all study in residence at the degree-granting 
institution. 

“4. To provide certain cultural, creative, and 
leisure-time opportunities for employees. 

“5. To assure the attainment of these objectives 
by making available to employees the experience, 
knowledge, and instructional talent of outstanding 
specialists in the Federal Service.” 


Organization 


The organization and administration of the 
School are simple and effective. Its government is 
vested in a General Administration Board appointed 
by the Secretary of Agriculture. Functions of this 
Board, made up of administrative and scientific 
officials of the Department, correspond in general to 
those of boards of trustees of universities. The Board 
sets broad policy, serves as the reviewing and ap- 
proving authority in connection with the annual 
budget, and functions generally with respect to 
problems at this level. The School is administered 
by a director and a small administrative staff. It 
receives no Federal funds; its operating expenses are 
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paid entirely from fees. Neither Board members, 
nor members of committees receive compensation, 

Each department is under the direction of a de. 
partmental committee made up of eight outstanding 
specialists in the given field. Departmental com. 
mittees are assisted by divisional committees, and 
in the case of some larger divisions, subcommittee; 
function with reference to specific fields. 


mittees, are charged with the responsibility of or. 
ganizing, evaluating, and readjusting and giving 


general administrative direction to the programs for} 
Membership in these} 


which they are responsible. 
groups is drawn from all agencies in Government, and 


in numerous instances from universities outside the} 
Three of the departments ar) 


Washington area. 
chaired by men from agencies other than Agricul 


ture—the Bureau of the Budget, the Civilian Produc} 


tion Administration, and the Economic Council. 


Curriculum 


Graduate School curricula consist chiefly of pro 
grams of instruction offered in Washington, with} 
limited activities on behalf of the field service. The} 
resident program is organized into eight departments:| 


Biological Sciences, Languages and Literature, Math 
ematics and Statistics, Office Techniques and Oper 
tions, Physical Sciences, Public Administration, 
Social Sciences, and Technology. 
specialization within a department warrant, div: 


sional organization is used for broad subject-matterP 


fields. Thus the Department of Social Sciences 
made up of the following divisions: General Economi 
Theory, Economic and Social Policy, Agricultural 
Economics, International Relations, 
Sociology, and Communications and Transportation. 

Geared as it is to the needs of the Federal Service, 


the Graduate School program obviously reflects the} 


emphases of the Service. Thus the programs in pub 
lic administration, mathematics and statistics, an 
social sciences are especially broad. Because so many 
young scientists come to Government service already 
equipped with adequate undergraduate and oftet 
extensive graduate training, educational emphasi 
in these fields is much lighter and post-doctoral work 
is made available through special lecture series at 
seminars. Contrasts in needs are reflected in tht 
proportionate course programs offered in the fall ané 
spring semesters of the current year. Of the mot 
than 300 courses given in these two of the thre 
semesters making up the year program, one-sixt! 


are in public administration and one-fourth are ®/ 


Psychology, | 


Depart. | 
mental committees, and under them divisional com.| 


Where size and | 
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social sciences, while biological sciences and physical 
sciences account, respectively, for 2 percent and 4 
percent of the total program. 

Not all the courses are of graduate level. Certain 
undergraduate courses have been made available to 
those who need them in order to be eligible for the 
graduate courses. One department, the Department 
of Office Techniques and Operations, has no graduate 
level courses. Instead this department offers prac- 
tical, how-to-do-it courses, immediately applicable 
to the needs and to the daily responsibilities of the 
lower and middle echelon of the CAF service. For 
these courses, high-school graduation is a basic re- 
quirement for admission. In marked contrast, for 
example, is the curriculum in mathematics and statis- 
tics which has three alternative fields of concentra- 
tion (the social sciences, the natural sciences, and 
mathematics), completion of one of which is roughly 
equivalent to the doctorate. 

Provisions for top-level scientific and administra- 
tive officials usually take the form of seminars or 
lecture series planned to enable the official to discuss 
with his peers problems facing him and ways of 
meeting them, or to keep up-to-date with the latest 
developments in his field. An illustration is the 
current series entitled “Progress in the Field of Anti- 
biotics.” Covering various aspects of the develop- 
ment, production, and use of antibiotics, it brings to 
Washington from universities, laboratories, and re- 
search stations all over the country the outstanding 
authorities in this field. The students are men with 
advanced degrees in medicine and the biological 
sciences, faculty members from near-by medical 
schools, research workers, medical and scientific 
administrators, and the like. In short, the Federal 
employee in Washington, no matter what the level 
or type of his responsibility, is likely to find available 
courses directly related to his field of concentration. 


Related Activities and Services 


For field employees of the Department of Agri- 
culture a different approach is made to this problem 
of meeting educational needs. Here the Graduate 
School helps field groups identify their needs and, 
in cooperation with them, arranges for the nearest 
appropriate and recognized institutions to adapt 
existing courses or to offer new courses directed 
specifically to the needs of the groups involved. 

As implied, not all Graduate School activities are 
directed to the development of course programs. 
Much of its service is of a consultative, coordinating, 
and integrating nature, working on the effective 


meeting of educational problems which concern a 
particular bureau, the Department of Agriculture as 
a whole, or agencies elsewhere in Government. A few 
examples will illustrate this service. In the School’s 
Department of Mathematics and Statistics, an in- 
ternship program in sampling has been developed to 
help meet one of the most critical shortages in the 
general field of scientific personnel. The program is 
for advanced students and other persons from uni- 
versities, industry, and public service and consists 
of course work at the School, coupled with supervised 
work experience in sampling projects in Federal 
agencies. The program is under the direction of a 
Committee on Internships in Sampling, which in- 
cludes representatives of the Federal agencies di- 
rectly concerned and representatives of two universi- 
ties with outstanding programs in statistics. Another 
type of service activity is illustrated by the school’s 
participation in the development of training programs 
for newly appointed agricultural attachés, and in 
the participation by these men before assignment 
abroad in courses directly related to their future 
responsibilities. 

A third type of service is to be seen inconnection 
with the problem of meeting the educational needs 
of Agriculture employees, more than 2,000 of whom 
are stationed at the Agricultural Research Center at 
Beltsville, Md., just outside Washington. Here a 
Beltsville Graduate School committee, representa- 
tive of the various agencies concerned, works on 
focusing all the resources of the Washington area on 
the educational needs of Beltsville employees rather 
than working on Graduate School courses. Still 
another area of such activity is in connection with 
needs affecting the Federal Service as a whole. An 
illustration is the work of the United States Civil 
Service Commission Advisory Committee on Scien- 
tific Personnel, concerned with steps calculated to 
help meet the drastic shortage in scientific personnel 
which promises to be with us for some years tocome. 
One of the committees associated with this group 
has been active in identifying specific needs common 
to many Federal agencies and in moving to meet 
them. In this activity the Graduate School has 
been an active participant. 


Faculty and Students 


The tradition of a strong faculty dates from the 
first year of the Graduate School. The School has 
always emphasized the human elements—teachers 
and students—in the educational process. The fac- 
ulty is drawn almost entirely from the Federal Serv- 
ice, a source of talent and expertness unexcelled 
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anywhere in the Nation. Professional competence 
is the sole criterion of selection. Faculty members 
combine excellent academic training, college-teaching 
experience, and daily practice in the application of 
the subject-matter taught. The only exception to this 
pattern of qualifications is found in a few instances 
obviously requiring greater emphasis on technical 
experience than on academic training. 

The backgrounds of Graduate School students 
make an interesting study. In 1946, the heaviest 
registration was in the 26- to 30-year group, while 
more broadly the emphasis was in the 21- to 40-year 
group. Although a considerable proportion of 
registrants, some 12 percent, already have Ph. D. or 
M. A. degrees, a high percentage are interested in 
applying credit earned toward degrees in universities 
outside the Washington area, and each year between 
500 and 600 transcripts are issued. In Agriculture, 
as part of its promotion-from-within program, 
Graduate School credits earned by employees are 
automatically placed in the official personnel file of 
the individual concerned. 

The Graduate School places strong emphasis on 
educational counseling. It maintains a full-time edu- 
cational counselor whose services are augmented by 
committee members and instructors and, within 
Agriculture, by departmental educational counselors 
designated to represent major fields of study and 
work. A large proportion of the time of the educa- 
tional counselor and his associates is spent advising 
with students on programs they wish to work out in 
connection with educational institutions located out- 
side the Washington area. 


Physical Facilities 


The physical facilities accorded Graduate School 
programs are excellent. Most programs are offered in 
the buildings of the Department of Agriculture. 
Additional facilities are found in other appropriate 
Government buildings; thus, electronics is offered at 
and in cooperation with Naval Research Laboratory, 
where the extensive laboratory facilities are avail- 
able; nonlaboratory courses developed primarily for 
Naval personnel are offered at the Bureau of Ships 
and the Bureau of Aeronautics. Students have avail- 
able the library of the Department of Agriculture, 
which has a half million volumes and is open each day 
and evening. In addition, there are available the 
Library of Congress and the many general and 
specialized libraries of the various Government 
agencies. 





Credits and Accreditation 


Although courses are of standard graduate and 
undergraduate grade, the Graduate School does not 
grant degrees. Instead, it cooperates with existing 
institutions having that function. Persons registering 
for academic credit must satisfy all prerequisites, and 
in general the traditional practices of leading uni- 
versities apply. In counseling with students and 
in the School Bulletin it is emphasized that those who 
wish academic credit transfers should prepare them- 
selves to meet in all particulars the requirements and, 
as far as possible, arrange their programs with the 
advice of the authorities of the institution to which 
credits are to be sent. 

The Graduate School does not appear on any ac- 
credited lists. Because of the special conditions under 
which it operates, it has never asked, and has never 
felt it necessary to ask, to be included on the lists of 
accrediting associations. For acceptance of its 
credits it relies on the merits of its courses and on the 
caliber and well-known competence of its instructors, 
Methods, grades, and credits are without significance 


unless they result in demonstrated knowledge, skills, | 


and attitudes, and in real ability to make effective 
application. Course requirements and examina- 
tions for credit are planned accordingly. Conse- 
quently, certifications of Graduate School work have 
been accepted for 25 years by the country’s leading 
colleges and universities. 
and qualification purposes, the U. S. Civil Service 
Commission accepts Graduate School credits on the 
same basis as credits from all accredited colleges and 
universities. 


Conclusion 


Training for public service is a problem as old as 
the government of men in civilized society. Ancient 
China and Egypt provided the first “‘public” educa- 
tion for the training of servants of the State. In the 
eighteenth century, Suleiman the Magnificent, 
Sultan of the Ottoman Empire, had an amazingly 
thorough system of training. Modern states, with 
their myriad functions requiring every conceivable 


kind of technical, professional, and administrative | 


competence, have greater need for trained personnel 
than ever before. 

The problem as it faces government today is only 
partially solved by reliance on the recruitment of men 
and women adequately educated and trained. How- 
ever well-educated a new employee may be, he needs 
inservice training and adjustment after he reports for 


duty. Furthermore, persons well trained for a pat | 
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ticular position are not necessarily well trained for 
increased responsibility year after year. 

That these training needs arise out of the inherent 
nature of the public business and the expertness re- 
quired in its transaction is indicated by the attention 
the problem is receiving simultaneously in so many 
countries. Included in the report of the Committee 
on the Training of Civil Servants, submitted in 1944 
to the British Parliament, was the question of 
whether a staff college should be established. Brazil 
has recently been greatly interested in training as a 
tool of administrative progress and has sought the 
advice of foreign training “‘experts.” Mexico is con- 
sidering establishing an unofficial school in the Min- 
istry of Agriculture similar to the Graduate School 
in the Department of Agriculture. 

In our country, the importance of the training pro- 
gram has been emphasized repeatedly since World 
WarI. This is evident from such reports as those of 
the Committee on the Reclassification of Salaries in 
1920, the President’s Committee on Administrative 
Management in 1937, the Executive Orders of June 
1938, the Reed Committee on Civil Service Improve- 
ment in 1941, and in the many current developments, 
illustrated specifically by the broad movements for 
legislative provision with reference to science, and 
the interest of the Government in it. 

In a small way, the Department of Agriculture has 
made a definite contribution to the improvement of 
the public service: In part through the opportunities 
it has provided Federal employees to train themselves 
for proficiency in present positions and for advance- 
ment to better positions and to advance educationally 
as they progress in job proficiency and responsibility ; 
and in part in the approach it has demonstrated as a 
feasible and effective means of making available the 
vast resources of the Government, not only for the 
improvement of the public service but for the gen- 
eral contribution they may make to education and 
training. 

One of the Graduate School’s keystones has been 
the approaching of problems common to many agen- 
cies on a cooperative basis. The cooperative feeling 
thus generated is reflected in a letter sent by one 
cabinet member to the Secretary of Agriculture: 
“For 25 years representatives of this Department 


have participated in the development and operation 
of the Department of Agriculture Graduate School as 
committee members, instructors, and in other 
ways ... It is no wonder, then, that in extending 
to you our congratulations . . . we feel we may 
share with you a pride in the growth of this institu- 
tion.” The service of the Graduate School to a total 
of almost 60,000 Federal employees has meant that 
its contribution has been strongly felt throughout 
Government. In the words of President Truman, 
the Graduate School “. . . has proved to be one 
of our most significant and productive instruments 
for better government.” 





Radio Courses Offered at Wilson 
Teachers College 


For THE First Time in Washington (D. C.) schools, 
training is being given to teachers in the use of radio 
in the classroom. The course, begun last fall at 
Wilson Teachers College, is offered through the co- 
operation of a local radio station, the District of 
Columbia Public Schools, and Wilson Teachers 
College. It is open to teachers and others interested 
in the use of radio in education. College credit is 
given for the weekly 2-hour classes. 





Graduate Nursing Enrollment at Ohio State 


Tuirty-Four of a record-breaking enrollment of 80 
graduate nurses at Ohio State University are vet- 
erans of service with the Army or Navy Nurse Corps, 
according to the director of the School of Nursing. 
The enrollment for the winter quarter constitutes a 
graduate body more than double the average gradu- 
ate enrollment. All graduate nursing students are 
enrolled in the College of Education and are working 
for the B. S. degree in education. 

A total of 22 women are enrolled in Ohio State’s 
psychiatric nursing courses, which will prepare them 
to do supervisory work with psychiatric patients in 
State mental institutions. Ohio State is one of two 
universities in the Nation that offer the psychiatric 
training course; the other is the Catholic University 
of America. 
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Enrollment in Engineering Colleges: Fall of 1946 


By HENRY H. ARMSBY * 


ANY PREDICTIONS were made during the 

past year to the effect that, because of their 
war experiences, the number of veterans who would 
enroll in engineering curricula in the fall of 1946 
would be so great as to create serious problems for 
the engineering colleges. A study recently com- 
pleted by the writer, at the request of the Engineering 
Division of the Association of Land-Grant Colleges 
and Universities, indicates that these predictions 
were well-founded—perhaps even better than their 
authors anticipated. The study will be reported in 
an early issue of the Journal of Engineering Educa- 
tion as well as in the proceedings of the Association. 


The ASEE Forecast 


A committee of the American Society for En- 
gineering Education (then the Society for the Pro- 
motion of Engineering Education) last spring esti- 
mated the maximum capacity of the engineering 
colleges to be 155 thousand, an increase of 37 percent 
over the prewar peak of 113% thousand in 1942-43. 
The committee estimated that freshmen would con- 
stitute 36% percent of the total enrollment, which 
would mean a freshman class of 56% thousand. 


Actual Enrollments 


The enrollment in engineering colleges, as of 
November 5, 1946, is about 223 thousand, including 
more than 92% thousand freshmen. This represents 
a total enrollment of 340 percent of that for 1945, 
being 197 percent of the previous peak enrollment 
and 144 percent of the estimated “maximum capac- 
ity.” These figures are estimates, which were made 
by comparing enrollment reports from 90 institutions 
with previous reports from the same institutions and 
from all engineering colleges. These reports are col- 
lected annually by the American Society for En- 
gineering Education, and published in the Journal of 
Engineering Education. The 90 reports for 1946 
were made available in advance of publication by 
the Secretary of the Society, for use in this study. 

The salient facts in the study are summarized in 
the accompanying table, which compares the esti- 
mates just mentioned with enrollments in all colleges 


*Specialist in Engineering Education. 


and universities (including engineering) as estimated 


by the Research and Statistical Service of the Office [ 
of Education from a sampling survey, the results of | 
which have been published in mimeographed form a; | 


Statistical Circular SRS—21.3-116. 


Estimated Enrollment in Engineering Colleges and in! 


All Higher Education Institutions, 1945 and 1946! 


(Enrollments in thousands of students) 

















Novem- Ratio off 
ber | yor 1546 19460 | 
1945 1945 | 
Aut INsTITUTIONS 
Total enrollment._......_-..-_-- 952.0 | 2,078.1 2.18 
i Ae Gia ad dae eel) Aad PAD pide 370.0 | 1,417.6 3, 
Wuemeen ois ete ot. 582.0 660. 5 1.13 
Se Se ee ee 50.0 | 1,080.4 20.0 
Percentage of men who are vet- 
ne aT ee ee eee eee eee 14 77 5.50 
ENGINEERING COLLEGES 
Total enrollment_..__.....------ 65. 3 223.0 3.40 5 
eat Be ie Bee Fae Be 47.3 222.0 4,70 
Re ee er ee 1.8 25 0.% 
ND i es 16.5 154.0 9,35 F 
Percentage of men who are vet- 
MERON onc Soko ee eect aces Aree 25 69 2.76 
Percentage of all students in 
higher education who are in 
engineering colleges___________- 6.5 10.6 1.63 











1 From estimates prepared by the Research and Statistical Service of theU.$ 
Office of Education and data supplied by the American Society for Engineering 
Education, Dec. 6, 1946. 


If the estimates in the table are valid, the total 


1946 college enrollment is about two and one-fourth | 
times that of 1945, while the engineering enrollment f 


is nearly three and one-half times that of 1945. The 
number of men in all colleges has been multiplied by 
about three and seven-eighths; in engineering, by 
four and three-fourths. 
increased slightly in all colleges, but decreased it 
engineering. ‘The small number of women students 
in engineering distorts the ratios of veterans, sinc 
“‘veterans” include members of both sexes. 
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Conclusions 


The last item in the table is especially significant, 
showing that the percentage of our college population 
enrolled in engineering has increased by 63 percent 
over last year. Its significance becomes even greater 
when it is pointed out that the estimates of engineer- 
ing students cover only those reported as enrolled in 
engineering schools and colleges. No data are at hand 
as to the number of students in nonengineering col- 
leges who are planning to transfer later to engineering 
curricula, but all indications point to large numbers 
of such additions in the near future to the already 
crowded engineering schools. 

These transfer students will still further accentuate 
the problems already facing the engineering colleges 
in their efforts to secure adequate staff and facilities 
to provide satisfactory instruction in the great num- 
ber of highly specialized subjects which must be 
offered to engineering students as they progress from 
a freshman schedule, which in most institutions con- 
tains perhaps 6 subjects, to junior and senior sched- 
ules, which may contain 10 times that number. 

The study led to the suggestion that grave problems 
of selection and guidance of students, recruitment of 
staff, procurement of physical plants, evaluation of 
general objectives, and critical examination of cur- 
ricula in the light of these objectives, face the en- 
gineering colleges, as a result of this unprecedented 
number of young men and women seeking an en- 
gineering education. 





Liberal Arts College To Be Founded 


AN ENDOWMENT GIFT of 4% million dollars by Paul W. 
Mellon will be used to establish a new nondenomi- 
national liberal arts college for men in Massa- 
chusetts. It will be headed by Stringfellow Barr, 
now president of St. John’s College at Annapolis. 
Dean Scott Buchanan of St. John’s will also go to 
the new institution, whose educational methods, it is 


| said, will be similar to those of St. John’s. 


The site of the college will be the historic 700- 
acre Dan R. Hanna estate overlooking the Stock- 
bridge Bowl, in Stockbridge, which is not far from 
Tanglewood, home of the Berkshire Music Festival. 
A 30-room house, an inn, and dormitories are 
among the 18 buildings now on the property, and it is 
believed that these will be sufficient to accommodate 
the students attending the college for the first year 
or two. An extensive building program will be 
begun as soon as conditions permit. 
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The new institution will have a maximum enroll- 
ment of about 300 and a faculty of 30. No name 
has as yet been given the school, but it has been 
incorporated under the laws of Massachusetts as 
“Liberal Arts, Inc.” In addition to Dr. Barr and 
Dean Buchanan, the incorporators are: Mark Van 
Doren, professor of English, Columbia University; 
Mortimer J. Adler, professor of the philosophy of 
law, University of Chicago; Charles R. Alberti, 
State district attorney in Massachusetts; 
Francis J. Quirico, a Pittsfield lawyer. 

Dr. Barr indicates that the new college will center 
on nonelective courses of studies through the read- 
ing and discussion in seminars of the 100 best books 
of ancient and modern thought from Homer to the 
present, together with laboratory science, mathe- 
matics, and foreign languages. According to the 
new president, there will be a triangular program 
division of students consisting of undergraduates 
working for bachelor of arts degrees, adults con- 
tinuing or supplementing earlier education, and 
faculty members in advanced studies. A new type 
of research will emphasize relationships among 
various fields of knowledge rather than intensive 
investigation into specialized fields of knowledge. 


It is expected that the new college will open in 
September 1947. 


and 





Practical Nursing Course at University of 
Minnesota 


BEGINNING with the 1947 winter quarter, the Uni- 
versity of Minnesota offered a four-quarter program, 
leading to a certificate in practical nursing. This 
was done to meet the need of a group of workers in 
the field of nursing of less technical and prolonged 
preparation than that required for professional 
nursing. 





Trustee Gifts to Methodist Colleges 


A sTUDY of trustee gifts to 62 Methodist-related 
institutions (as reported by the Secretary of the 
Department of Educational Institutions of the 
Methodist Church) shows that over a 5-year period— 
ending in 1945—44 percent of the trustees had made 
gifts as follows: 6 trustees gave $1,000,000 or more; 
10, $100,000 to $999,999; 80, $10,000 to $999,999; 
263, $1,000 to $9,999; and 481, $100 to $999. 








Meetings of Language Associations 


HAT Percy Waldron Long, Professor of Eng- 

lish in New York University and Secretary of 
the Modern Language Association of America, 
described as a “happy, satisfied, bumper conven- 
tion” of the Modern Language Association of Amer- 
ica and associated organizations, was held in Wash- 
ington, D. C., December 27 to 31, 1946. It was the 
sixty-first annual meeting of the “MLA.” Official 
registration of the Modern Language Association 
meeting alone reached 1,830, and unofficial attend- 
ance and attendance at meetings of associated organi- 
zations brought the record up to an estimated total 
figure of at least 2,400. Meetings were held at 5 
Washington hotels, and 10 hotels cooperated with 
the Greater National Capital Committee of the 
Washington Board of Trade in housing those in 
attendance. 


Modern Language Association 


The President of the Modern Language Associ- 
tion of America, Ernest H. Wilkins, who recently re- 
tired as President of Oberlin College, presented—as 
the traditional annual “Presidential Address”—a 
paper on the great Italian scholar and poet, Petrarch, 
entitled “‘Petrarchan Byways.” This address is the 
latest in a long line of significant ‘Presidential 
Addresses,” one of the most noteworthy of which 
was James Russell Lowell’s address, as President of 
the Association in 1889, on “The Study of Modern 
Languages.” 

In his report as Chairman of the Commission on 
Trends in Education, Dean Henry Grattan Doyle, 
The George Washington University, called attention 
to recent increases in college and university enroll- 
ments in modern foreign languages, but pointed out 
that enrollments in foreign languages in high schools 
appear to have made no substantial gains. In college 
and university enrollments, Spanish is favored, with 
French second and German third. German has made 
the greatest percentage of gain during the past year; 
Spanish the largest numerical gain. He also discussed 
progress in modern foreign language teaching, in- 
cluding current experimentation and the implications 
of Army experience for civilian teaching of foreign 
languages. 

In addition to five large section meetings—devoted 
to English Literature before 1650, English (including 
American) Literature since 1650, Mediaeval Litera- 


ture, Romance Languages and Literatures, and 
Germanic Languages and Literatures—52 group 


meetings of the MLA were held. They covered a} 


wide range of languages and literatures—English 


(14 groups), American, Spanish American, Celtic) 
French (8 groups), German (5 groups), Italian (2) 
groups), Portuguese, Scandinavian, Slavonic, Span.| 


ish (3 groups), and Comparative Romance Linguis 
tics. 


Experimental Phonetics, Literature and Society, 


Literature and Science, Literature and the Arts of 
Design, Romanticism, Poetic Form and General! 


Aesthetics, and Bibliographical Evidence. Com. 
parative Literature groups discussed papers dealing 


with Prose Fiction, Popular Literature, Arthurian! 


Literature, The Renaissance, and Anglo-French, 


Anglo-German, and Franco-German Literary) 


Relations. 


In its general sessions, the Modern Language Asso} 
ciation of America transacted routine business and) . 


heard reports. New officers elected are: President, 


T. Moody Campbell, Emeritus Professor of German, 
and Vice Presidents) 


Northwestern University; 
George Sherburn, Professor of English, Harvard 
University, and Rudolph Altrocchi, Professor o 
Italian, University of California. It was announced 
that Percy Waldron Long, for many years thesecte- 
tary of the Association, would retire next summet 


and that he would be succeeded by the present asso} 


ciate secretary, William Riley Parker, also Pro 


fessor of English in New York University. Tht? 
treasurer, Lyman R. Bradley, Associate Professor ol) 
German, New York University, will continue top 


serve as treasurer. 


Resolutions 


Resolutions adopted by the Modern Languag 
Association of America were as follows: 

1. Resolved, That the Modern Language Assot: 
ation of America in devoting itself to research dot 


A feature during recent years of the Associa. 
tion has been the development of group meeting | 
devoted to general topics, such as Practical Phonetics, | 
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Insti 


not abandon its original purpose, the advancement0p Ame 
the study of modern languages and literatures; thi from 
the Association is opposed to curtailment of thes} resol 
subjects in the curricula of colleges and secondall[ serve 


schools; and that it regards the mutual understan¢ 
ing of peoples through understanding of their lat 


birth 
) auth 





guagt 
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guages and literatures as essential to the implement- 
ing of the social international obligations which our 
Country has undertaken. 
| 2. Resolved, That the Modern Language Associ- 
ation of America request the State Department to 
open the mails between the United States and Ger- 
_many to include the sending of printed material, 
that is, newspapers, journals, and books, so that there 
may again be an exchange of information and scholar- 
' ship between these two countries. 


Associated Organizations 


Associated organizations that met during the con- 
' vention included: the College English Association, the 
' College Section of the National Council of Teachers 
' of English, the American Dialect Society, the Ameri- 
_ can Association of Teachers of French, the American 
Association of Teachers of German, the American 
| Association of Teachers of Italian, the American 
Association of Teachers of Spanish and Portuguese, 
and (the youngest of the entire group) the American 
Association of Teachers of Slavonic and Eastern 
_ European Languages. The National Federation of 
_ Modern Language Teachers Associations also met dur- 
ing the convention. (See item on opposite column.) 
The American Association of Teachers of Spanish 
, and Portuguese met on December 30 and 31, with a 

full program of papers. The main speaker at its 
annual dinner on December 30 was Ambassador Luis 
' Quintanilla, Special Delegate of Mexico to the Pan 
American Union, who spoke on “Pan Americanism 
and Internationalism.” The American Association of 
Teachers of French had as its guest of honor at its 
/ annual dinner Ambassador Henri Bonnet of France. 
The American Association of Teachers of Italian 
had its usual “‘pranzo italiano.” The American Asso- 
' ciation of Teachers of German also had a full-day 
| program, with a luncheon. 

The American Association of,Teachers of Spanish 
and Portuguese adopted a resolution urging con- 
tinued support of the information and cultural rela- 


i i onl 





) tions activities of the Department of State. During 


“ith | the discussion high praise was given to the “Cultural 
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Institutes” and American-sponsored schools in Latin 
America, which receive a limited amount of support 
from the State Department. ‘The Association by 
resolution also urged support of a Nation-wide ob- 
servance of the 400th anniversary in 1947 of the 
birth of Miguel de Cervantes Saavedra, immortal 
/ author of Don Quijote. 
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Related Features 


The George Washington University Glee Ciubs 
presented a program of songs at the general meeting 
of the Modern Language Association on December 
29. The Folger Shakespeare Library and United 
Artists, Inc., in conjunction with The George Wash- 
ington University, gave two complimentary private 
showings of the technicolor film, Shakespeare’s 
Henry V, for members of the Association at the 
Lisner Auditorium of The George Washington Uni- 
versity on December 29. The Library of Congress 
and its various divisions, especially the Music 
Division and the Hispanic Foundation, as well as 
the Folger Shakespeare Library, the National Gal- 
lery, and the National Geographic Society, arranged 
special exhibits or programs for those in attendance 
at the meetings. 





National Federation of Modern Language 
Teachers Associations 


At THE Annuat Meetinc of the Executive Com- 
mittee of the National Federation of Modern Lan- 
guage Teachers Associations, held in Washington, 
D. C., in conjunction with the sixty-first annual 
meeting of the Modern Language Association of 
America, the following new officers of the Federation 
were elected: President, Prof. Julio del Toro, Uni- 
versity of Michigan, Ann Arbor; vice president, 
Stephen A. Freeman, Vice President Middlebury 
College, Middlebury, Vt.; secretary-treasurer, Dean 
Henry Grattan Doyle, The George Washington 
University, Washington, D. C. Prof. William S. 
Hendrix, Ohio State University, Columbus, Ohio, 
succeeds Prof. Henri C. Olinger, New York Uni- 
versity, as managing editor of the Modern Lan- 
guage Journal; and Stephen L. Pitcher, St. Louis, 
Mo., of the St. Louis public schools, succeeds 
Ferdinand Di Bartolo of the Buffalo (N. Y.) public 
schools, as business manager of the Modern Language 
Journal. 

The American Association of Teachers of Slavonic 
and Eastern European Languages was admitted to 
the Federation, which now includes the regional or 
State associations of modern foreign language teach- 
ers of New England, the Middle States, New York, 
New Jersey, Pennsylvania, and the Central West 
and South, as well as the American Association of 
Teachers of French, the American Association of 
Teachers of German, the American Association of 
Teachers of Italian, and the American Association 
of Teachers of Spanish and Portuguese. 








Graduates in Dentistry 


Statistics recently issued by the Council on Dental 
Education show that during the year ended June 30, 
1946, a total of 2,666 students received dental degrees 
from dental schools in the United States. Of this 
number 264 graduated in combined courses. The 
average number of graduates for the 5 years prior to 
the establishment of the accelerated plan was 1,712 
a year. The peak of the number graduated under 
the accelerated plan was reached in 1945 when there 
were 3,212 graduates. 


The predental college training of the graduates in 
1945-46 was as follows: 





Number _— Percent- 
Years of training of stu- age of 
dents total 

ROSE ON OTe Pe 1,315 49, 3 
dd ening die ia wah awit 552 20. 7 
4 years without degree. ___......-.---- 102 3.9 
Bachelors degree... ....--.._.....<..- 662 24.8 
Giana. -.. sees 26d 35 3 
Rs pre ee a ic See a ee 2, 666 100. 0 


The percentage with degrees before admission to 
dental schools varied considerably with the schools; 
it ranged from 0 to 67, the median for the 38 schools 
being about 24 percent. 





Cooperation in Writing Theses* 
THE George Warren Brown School of Social Work of 


Washington University has inaugurated a new plan 
for the writing of theses. To take the place of indi- 
vidual theses, several group projects are being started 
that may continue over a period of 3 or 4 years and 
eventually may include the work of 20-25 students. 

The general topics are developed by a faculty com- 
mittee and plans are laid for the over-all studies. 
Each student chooses the project in which he would 
like to work and then selects his own small sample for 
study, so that each student’s work is an entity within 
itself. That is, he writes a statement for the purpose 
of the study, contemplated scope, and proposed 
methodology for his own sample; and writes his own 
report of his findings. Each student benefits from 
group discussion of common problems and their solu- 
tion, and thus comes to see research as a cooperative 
job; but he need not be held back because another 
student in the project might be working at a slower 
pace. He is still charged with the responsibility of 
completing his own segment. 


*American Association of Schools of Social Work, News Letter to Directors. 
Dec. 30, 1946, mimeo, pp. 3-4. 
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The separate parts of the larger project will be 
combined, compared, contrasted, and the results 
written up as another thesis or by a faculty member, 
with possible publication later in the name of all the 
students who have contributed to the total project, 

As problems arise, students continue to confer 
with the thesis supervisor, who serves as chairman 
of each of the special project committees. Each 
student committee is composed of five or six faculty 


members, who are either specialists in research or in} 


the field with which the subject deals, such as medical 
social work, etc. Each committee is called together 
as needed, sometimes with the students engaged in 
the project. In this way the staff is kept informed of 
individual progress and students move ahead mor 


rapidly as a result of assistance in working out any? 


difficulties. 





Columbia’s School of General Studies 


A Statute enacted at the December meeting of the 
University trustees of Columbia University created! 
a new school, ‘““The School of General Studies.” It? 


will provide instruction for qualified students who, 


because of hours of employment or for other reasons) 


are unable to attend other schools of the University. 


Students who meet the academic requirements will be} 


borate 


a 


candidates for the degree of bachelor of science in} ; 


general studies. The statute also provides that 
graduate students may take part of their program 


for a master’s degree in the School of General Studies) 
There are expected to be about 2,000 candidates) 


next year for the B. S. degree in general studies 


These students are at present listed as “university| 


undergraduates.” 


This group, gaining a well-defined home in th} 





university under the new plan, will be coeducational,” 
largely of mature age, and will attend classes at houn} 


permitting daytime employment. They will pro 
vide the university with its third distinct body d 


undergraduate students, the others being the 2,40) 


men of Columbia College and the 1,200 women d 
Barnard College. 


Opportunity will be provided for preprofession# | 


preparation in many fields. Courses will be give 


for professional advancement in architecture, bus} 


ness, engineering, and creative and applied arts. 


The School of General Studies offers to the student? 


who is unable to give uninterrupted time to study # 
opportunity to enjoy the advantages of the Univer 


sity somewhat after the manner of the Europeat) 


universities prior to the war. According to Haft 
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Morgan Ayers, who has been named the director, the 
school will be a strictly academic project with none 
of the features, such as correspondence courses, 
extra-mural centers, and popular lectures, which 
have been in some places associated with the term 
“university extension.” 


The School of General Studies will open July 1, 


» 1947. 





What Veterans Are Studying 


THE VARIED INTERESTs of a total of 14,064 veterans 
enrolled at Ohio State University under the Service- 
men’s Readjustment Act and the Veterans’ Rehabili- 


- tation Act are indicated by the following distribution 
_ among the colleges at the university: Engineering, 
- 3,513; Commerce, 3,504; Arts and Sciences, 2,963; 


Agriculture, 1,245; Education, 1,063; Graduate 
School, 833; Law, 253; Pharmacy, 186; Medicine, 
150; Dentistry, 133; Veterinary Medicine, 112; 
Optometry, 101; Arts-Education, 5; Arts-Commerce, 
2; and Commerce-Education, 1. 





Course in Television 


IN ORDER to meet the growing demand for trained 
video personnel, Ithaca College at Ithaca, N. Y., has 


| introduced a television course as a part of the col- 


lege’s regular curriculum. A series of lectures and 
seminars on television will be given by leaders in 
industry. The course will run for two semesters and 
will count for three credits toward graduation. 


_ Enrollment in the course is limited to juniors and 


seniors, At the end of the school year, copies of the 


_ lectures and examinations and their results will be 


submitted to the New York State Board of Regents. 
If the regents consider the course worth while, the 
board may endorse it and recommend it to other 
colleges. 





Refresher Course for Veterans 


| Tue Inpustries TRAINING ScHooL at the Stevens 


Institute of Technology, Hoboken, N. J., is offering 
a 6-week (33 hours a week) pre-engineering course 


_ that prepares students to enter regular engineering 


training. The course, primarily for veterans, gives 


| a review of high school mathematics and science and 


reestablishes study habits. It is recommended for 


| all veteran students entering Stevens and is required 
| of many. 


Radio Degree 


THe Cotiece of Music of Cincinnati has 
announced that it has been authorized by the Ohio 
State Department of Education to confer a new 
degree, The Bachelor of Fine Arts in Radio Educa- 
tion. This is the outcome of 10 years of work by 
members of the faculty and men engaged in radio 
operation. It is aimed at preparing men and women 
for professional work in radio broadcasting. 

In the 4-year curriculum leading to the degree, 
50 percent of the credits are in radio, and the 
remainder are in academic or music subjects. A 
student who has completed his sophomore year in an 
accredited institution may obtain the B. F. A. degree 
by completing 2 years of additional study in radio 
at the College of Music of Cincinnati. 

The college also offers instruction for students who 
desire to study radio broadcasting (1) for cultural 
purposes, and (2) for its application to a field of 
education. In addition to the degree program, the 
college provides 1- and 2-year programs in radio 
study, upon the completion of which students are 
given certificates. 

The College of Music of Cincinnati is affiliated 
with Radio Station WKN, and its radio studios also 
have direct outlets leading to WSKI and WCPO. 





Bowdoin Institute on World Politics 


Becinninc on April 8, Bowdoin College, Bruns- 
wick, Me., proposes to have an Institute that will 
deal with World Politics and Organization. In 
accordance with the biennial Institutes at Bowdoin, 
there will be lectures by well-known authorities 
dealing with such subjects as the United Nations, 
World Federation, and World Relief Problems of 
Occupied Nations. Each lecturer will hold a round 
table conference to which only undergraduates will 
be admitted. 





Survey of Human Culture Course 


COKER COLLEGE, Hartsville, S. C., has this year 
inaugurated a modification of its traditional elective 
system. The major feature is a 4-year required sur- 
vey of human culture. This course is offered cur- 
rently in the freshman year, and it is to be offered at 
progressively higher levels in the next 3 years, so 
that—beginning with the class of 1950—all students 
will complete the survey. 
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The new culture course is designed to give a com- 
prehensive survey of the humanities, the fine arts, 
and physical and social sciences, from earliest to 
contemporary times. Periods from the dawn of 
history to the Christian Era will be covered at the 
freshman level. Sophomores will be brought up to 
the sixteenth century, and juniors to the present 
century. Modern times are to be studied in the 
senior year. The hope is to make the students aware 
of man’s main achievements in all the major fields 
of knowledge. 

A syllabus for the first year has been prepared by a 
faculty committee. Two general lecture and three 
sectional and review periods are scheduled weekly for 
the course, which gives six semester hours of credit 
for the year. 

A major field of concentration is required of stu- 
dents, but no minor fields of concentration are re- 
quired. 





Fellowships Offered in Speech and Drama 


STANFORD UNIVERsITy announces the establishment 
of six $1,500 fellowships in the Department of 
Speech and Drama, four for actors and two for 
theater technicians, costumers, or designers. The 
fellowships are an innovation in theatrical education, 
since they will be offered to actors or technicians 
of professional experience. 

Applicants for the fellowships in acting are required 
not only to have a college degree in drama, but must 
have been actively engaged in professional or recog- 
nized amateur theater for 2 years. 

Preference in the technical fellowships will be 
given to degree holders, but applications will also be 
considered from students in accredited schools or 
colleges who wish to continue their work in the 
Speech and Drama Department at Stanford. 

Recipients of the fellowships will spend 8 months 
at Stanford; during this time they will carry on their 
work in their chosen field and participate in the 
regular program of the drama department. The 
program during the winter and spring quarters will 
include the production of plays and participation 
in the theatrical festival planned for the summer 
quarter. 


Meetings Announced 


NaTIONAL VOCATIONAL GUIDANCE ASSOCIATION and 
CounciL oF GUIDANCE AND PERSONNEL Assoc. 
ations, Deshler-Wallick Hotel, Columbus, Ohio, 
March 28-31, 1947. 

SOUTHERN ASSOCIATION OF COLLEGE AND UNnrvep. 
sity Business Officers, Gulf Park College, Gulf 
port, Miss., April 18 and 19, 1947. 

SouTHWIDE EpucaTIONAL CONFERENCE To Stimv. 
LATE SOUTHERN ACTION IN THE IMPROVEMENT 07 


Epucation THRoucHouT THE Recron, Ashville | 


N. C., April 10 and 11, 1947. (The conference 
will be under the auspices of the Southern Asso. 
ciation of Science and Industry, Hotel Murphy, 
Richmond, Va.) 

EpucaTionaL Buyers Association, Hotel Fonten. 
elle, Omaha, Nebr., April 30 and May 1-3, 1947, 

Nationa University Extension AsSOCcIATION, 
Hotel Dennis, Atlantic City, N. J., May 6-9, 1947, 

American Atumni CounciL, French Lick, Ind, 
July 9-12, 1947. 
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